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NOTES AND MEMORANDA 569 

The following figures do not pretend to be complete or 
definitive, but they are the results of a close examination 
of the official records of the unions themselves, compared 
for all districts where possible with data gathered by state 
bureaus of labor. It is believed that even in this indefinite 
form they merit the serious consideration of those interested 
in social welfare and industrial opportunity. 

C. H. Parker. 

Harvard University. 



AN AMERICAN EXPERIMENT IN WORKMEN'S 

INSURANCE 

On July 1st, 1904, the South Penn Oil Company, one of 
the subsidiary branches of the Standard Oil Company, 
established and put in operation an employees' benefit 
association, which has now been running long enough and 
with sufficient success to make its results of interest to 
economists and of possible value in similar enterprises. 

The corporation in question is engaged in the production 
of crude oil, and owing to the somewhat hazardous nature 
of the work, which involves climbing derricks and running 
gas and steam engines, it was deemed advisable to inaugu- 
rate a relief association to insure against accidents, as well 
as to pay benefits for sickness of any kind however caused, 
and death benefits for death during the term of employ- 
ment and membership in the association. On leaving the 
employment of the company for any reason, the member- 
ship of the employee ceases, but if he has paid dues for more 
than one year a small rebate is returned to him if he is laid 
off without fault on his part. 

These men are divided into three classes: those receiving 
wages not exceeding $75.00 per month form Class 1; those 
receiving between $75.00 and $100.00 per month, Class 2; 
and those receiving more than $100.00 a month, Class 3. 
The third class is relatively very small, composed mainly 
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of office men, and for the purpose of study and statistics is 
practically a negligible quantity. The average wage among 
the great majority of all employees is about $70.00. A 
member is required to change from one class to another 
upon a change being made in his wages. The classes are 
distinct also in regard to the payment of dues. Those 
members of the association who are in Class 1 pay monthly 
dues of $1.25; those in Class 2 pay $1.88; and those in 
Class 3 pay $2.50. In the same way they are classified as 
to benefits to be received. 

As originally established the monthly dues in the above 
classes were, respectively, $1.00, $1.50, and $2.00, but about 
midway in the history of the association the benefit fund 
did not increase as rapidly as the managers thought safe, 
and the dues were raised twenty-five per cent, to the figures 
above given. 

Those members in Class 1, disabled by sickness or acci- 
dent to such an extent as to disqualify them for their em- 
ployment, are paid a sick benefit of $1.00 for each day 
the disability may continue, during a period not exceeding 
26 weeks, and 50 cents for each day during the 26 weeks 
following thereafter; those in Class 2 receive $1.25 per day 
for the first 26 weeks of the disability, and 63 cents per day 
for the next 26 weeks; and those in Class 3 receive first 
$1.50, and then 75 cents in the similar periods. 

These sick benefits, which include benefits paid for both 
sickness and disability resulting from accident, form the 
chief liability of the association. The employees are neces- 
sarily subject to considerable exposure to the elements, and 
contract colds, bronchitis, quinsy, pneumonia, in the winter 
months; stomach and bowel trouble in the summer, and 
to a certain extent malaria and typhoid fever from bad 
water. 

The kinds of accident which impose a liability upon the 
association are falls from derricks, — sometimes caused 
by carelessness, occasionally by the breakage of the brace, 
upon which a man stands forty feet or more above the 
ground, through the force of the drilling tools swinging 
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against it (these tools weigh from 1500 to 2000 pounds) — 
the blowing up of boilers through over-pressure, or letting 
the water stand too low; entanglement in belts or fly 
wheels; and lesser injuries caused by dropping heavy im- 
plements on hands or feet, sprains, strains, and contusions. 
Disability caused by such midadventures is paid for on the 
same scale as sickness, unless the injury result in death. 

Referring once more to the classification of members, it 
is now in order to state what benefits are paid on account 
of death. For death resulting from natural causes at any 
place, or from accident (except while intoxicated or while 
acting unlawfully or engaged in athletic sports or in hunt- 
ing), the beneficiaries of members in the first class receive 
$1000, less such daily sick benefits as may have been paid 
during the disability which resulted in death. Member- 
ship in Class 2 entitles the beneficiaries of the deceased 
member to $1500, subject to the above mentioned reduc- 
tion, and in Class 3 to $2000, upon the same conditions. 
The policy did not originally cover death from accident 
unless occurring at home or at the place of work, or while 
travelling from one to the other. This feature was the 
main objection urged by the employees at the inception of 
the system. Petitions were presented asking that the acci- 
dent insurance be made universal, covering casualties occurr- 
ing during leave of absence, in athletic sports, and the like. 
This was carefully considered by the financial managers of 
the company for some three years and finally settled as 
above outlined. 

These benefits, taking all of them into consideration, are 
believed to be, in proportion to the dues, the most liberal 
insurance returns in force, with the doubtful exception of 
some one or other of the many fraternal organizations. In 
the latter, however, assessments are likely to grow heavier 
as the age of the members increases, which is not contem- 
plated in this association. 

The general policy of the corporation, in regard to man- 
agement, has been to let the employees feel that the asso- 
ciation is their own institution, and that the fund collected 
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is administered in the home office only because of the greater 
financial experience of the corporation's officers, and the 
better facilities for doing business there. In pursuance of 
this policy the eligibility of candidates, the approval of 
reports of sickness or accident on which benefits are paid, 
the recommending of members for expulsion for good cause, 
and the power to submit and ratify proposed amendments 
to the by-laws, are all left to local committees composed 
entirely of the men in the field. These committees are 
elected annually by ballot, on nominations regularly endorsed 
and filed, the whole conduct of the elections being shaped 
by the employees without restrictions from the home office. 

In addition to the local committees there is a governing 
board, comprised in part of officers of the corporation, and 
in part of the superintendents in the field, with one member 
chosen at large by the local committees. This member is 
free to attend all the meetings of the governing board, and 
thus give assurance to the employees that they are repre- 
sented in all proceedings of the association. Annual state- 
ments of accounts have been prepared by the treasurer, 
printed and distributed to all members, giving a clear analy- 
sis of the receipts and expenditures. 

At a very recent date, upon a resolution of the local 
committees presented to the board of control, the regulations 
were amended by creating a new benefit, namely, for men 
permanently injured while at work. These men are to 
receive sick benefits at the rates above mentioned, up to 
twice the amount of their death benefit if they five and 
continue to be incapacitated. In the history of the asso- 
ciation there is only one such case. 

Membership in the association is not compulsory, as is 
shown by the fact that at the present writing out of 1,573 
regular employees eligible to membership 128 for reasons 
sufficient unto themselves have not availed themselves of 
the privileges of membership. As a matter of practice no 
pressure is brought to bear to have men join, tho when the 
force is shortened by reason of lack of work the employee 
who has showed enough interest in the company to become 
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a member of the association is retained if it comes to a 
choice between him and a non-member, other things being 
equal. This is not an official rule, but is a perfectly reason- 
able and just practice. 

In applying for membership employees agree that upon 
acceptance of a benefit for injury they will waive all claims 
which they might bring against the company. This has 
been so satisfactory that only one instance to the contrary 
has arisen in the history of the association. 

Nothing has been said as to the corporation's part in the 
system under review, but it must not be inferred that that 
part is unimportant. The corporation adds to the associa- 
tion fund an amount equal to 25 per cent of all that the 
members pay in. This is, of course, a voluntary contribu- 
tion. 

A concise statement of receipts and expenditures will 
make clear the result of five and one-half years experience 
in this case of working men's insurance, and may be in a 
small way a contribution to the literature on the subject. 

The statement is as follows : — 





No. 
Mem- 
bers 


Dues 


Company's 
Contribu- 
tion 


Death 
Benefits 


Sick 
Benefits 


Expenses 


Year ending 














June 30, 1905 


1708 


817,151 00 


$4,299 62 


$4,967 00 


$7,452 50 


$913 82 


" " 1906 


1843 


23,117 87 


5,768 12 


6,407 39 


9,955 50 


802 35 


6 months ending 














Dec. 31, 1906 


1736 


11,440 92 


2,860 20 


6,615 00 


6,203 25 


513.72 


Year ending 














Dee 31, 1907 


1501 


25,358.09 


6,339 04 


10,381 14 


11,667 60 


1,004 96 


" " 1908 


1545 


26,195 43 


6,548 88 


11,966 17 


8,025 25 


937 77 


" " 1909 


1445 


24,944 62 


6,236 16 


5,178 38 


8,737 09 


598 48 


Totals 




8128,207.93 


$32,052.02 


$45,515 08 


$52,041 19 


$4,771 10 



In addition to the income above indicated there has been 
interest accruing on investments and bank balances, so that 
on December 31st, 1909, the assets, including cash, mort- 
gages, bonds, amounted to $63,377.01 . 
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All of which is submitted in support of the proposition 
that in one case the experiment of a working men's insur- 
ance system is proving a success, and in illustration of the 
belief that there is in the relation existing between employer 
and employee in general a marked advance in co-operation. 

Henry Davis Bushnell. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 



THE BRITISH MINIMUM WAGES ACT OF 1909 

The British Trade Boards Act of 1909 (see Appendix) is 
the fruit of a prolonged and unusually deliberate study of a 
complex social problem. The British public was first brought 
face to face with the so-called sweating system in all its 
hideousness at the time of the elaborate investigation 
conducted by a select committee of the House of Lords dur- 
ing the years 1888 to 1890. 1 Almost the only valuable result 
of this investigation was, in the words of Mrs. Sydney 
Webb, " an accurate definition of sweating, at once com- 
prehensive and concise. Lord Derby and his colleagues 
finally decided that sweating was no particular method of 
remuneration, no particular form of industrial organization, 
but certain conditions of employment — viz., unusually 
low rates of wages, excessive hours of labor, and unsanitary 
work-places. When we get any one of these conditions in 
an exaggerated and extreme form, . . . then we may say, 
that the labor is sweated, and that the unfortunates are 
working under the sweating system." 

The Lords' investigation unfortunately exercised little 
influence upon contemporary legislation. The most promis- 
ing policy that the courageous and incisive thinkers of the 
day could suggest was merely to extend the application of 

i Pari Papers, H. L No 62 of 1890 

2 In an address before the 24th annual congress of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Societies, held at Rochdale in 1892 Cf , Sydney and Beatrice Webb Problems of 
Modern Industry, ch vi , How to do away with the sweating system. 



